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Foreword 


This is the seventh year of the Bulletin of the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum at Oberlin College. Its annual publication is assured 
through the generosity of Mrs. Elisabeth Severance Allen Prentiss 
whose bequest, sadly realized in 1944, included not only many of the 
magnificent works of art exhibited in the museum, but also funds for 
their preservation and publication. 


The college is especially grateful also to Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr.; 
his continuing interest in Oberlin over the past decade has made 
possible many purchases of outstanding works of art through finan- 
cial gifts of great size each year. The happy results of the in- 
creased artistic value and historical representation of the collection 
which his generosity has made a matter of fact have been signalized 
by the large attendance and, best of all, the greater stimulation which 


the museum has given to students and faculty alike, as well as to 
many other visitors. 


Charles P. Parkhurst 


Director 
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THE VIADUCT AT L’ESTAQUE of PAUL CEZANNE 


J'étais le peintre de votre génération plus que de la mienne. 


When Paul Cézanne wrote these words to a young friend’ near 
the close of the 19th century, he could hardly have realized to what 
an extent history would prove the validity of ‘his statement. So dom- 
inant an influence has Cézanne’s work been, that it is now considered 
almost essential for any museum, wishing to demonstrate the devel- 
opment of modern art, to possess a painting by the Master of Aix. 
His struggles and accomplishments, his unfinished as well as his 
thoroughly “realized” works, have provided the impetus for much 
20th century experimenting and the answer to many problems in 
the search for a new form. 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin has now acquired 
a canvas by Cézanne, Le Viaduc a l’Estaque. From the pedagogical, 
museum point of view, this picture marks an important acquisition 
in a gallery where already are hanging Monet's Jardins de I'Infante, 
1866, Renoir’s Paysage a Cagnes, c.1905, Picasso’s Le Verre d’Ab- 
sinthe, 1911, and Braque’s La Guitare Bleue, 1943. It also takes its 
place well in our sequence of landscapes from the Hobbema to the 
Rouault. 

Cézanne painted the picture at L’Estaque, on the Mediterranean, 
near Marseilles, not far from his home, Aix-en-Provence. During the 
Franco-Prussian war, and from time to time thereafter, Cézanne 
stayed at L’Estaque. From here, in 1883, he wrote to his friend, 
Emile Zola: “I have rented a little house and garden at L’Estaque 
just above the station and at the foot of the hill where behind me rise 
the rocks and the pines.” The Oberlin picture, with its grey-blue 
and light ocher rocky cliffs, red-roofed building, and fresh green 
trees, represents such a scene, with the railway viaduct running 
along at the base of the hills. 

Venturi dates the canvas between 1882-85.’ It is clearly the work 
of this period when Cézanne was concentrating on controlling the 
constantly changing light effects which he had been studying in his 


* Joachim Gasquet: Cézanne, Paris, 1921, p.60. 


?to Emile Zola, 24th May, 1883, Rewald: Paul Cézanne Letters, London 
1941, p.169. For a thorough study of the friendship and later estrangement 
between Zola and Cézanne, see Rewald: Paul Cézanne, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
son a pour Zola, Paris, 1939 and Rewald: Paul Cézanne, New York, 
1948. 

* Venturi, L.: Cézanne, son art —son oeuvre, Paris, 1936, vol. I, no. 401, 
p.152, repr. vol. II no. 401, pl. 111. 
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work with “the humble and colossal Pissarro” and the other Im- 
pressionists in the 1870's. Cézanne, like Degas, Renoir, Monet, went 
his own way in the 1880's; his was a slow, painful, obstinate, and 
solitary way. By working out-of-doors, he discovered that “Light is 
a thing that cannot be reproduced, but must be represented by some- 
thing else, colour”.* His life-long study of nature, fortified by constant 
reference to earlier masters, particularly Poussin, led him to a realiza- 
tion that “nature, for us, exists more in depth than on the surface”. 
This statement would seem to refer to Cézanne’s determined effort 
to search out the essential quality of depth in nature and to repre- 
sent it in the structure of his picture. In our Cézanne, the momen- 
tary visual effects of changing light and atmosphere in the Impres- 
sionist work have given way to a steady light; and the quick, free 
brush-strokes have become carefully ordered and controlled, so that 
their varied direction as well as their color adds to the dynamic 
equilibrium of the whole. Cézanne created light, volume, and space 
by these small color planes, which he called “petites sensations”. The 
balance of the thrusts and counter-thrusts in the large planes is en- 
riched by the action of these countless small ones and by their color 
and value modulations. All of the activity, this tension and resolu- 
tion, has been carefully brought into unified relationship with the 
two-dimensionality of the picture surface. The “flatness” of the effect, 
accentuated by repetition:and interweaving of the receding and ad- 
vancing color and tone-values, may, on first impression, bear some 
resemblance to tapestry design; but this quality is denied by the 
spatial depth and volume and solidity of the forms which Cézanne 
achieves. 

While the objects keep their places clearly in space, they are 
opened up into each other, and interrelated in a continuous, surface 
connection. He has piled the planes up vertically, and has silhouetted 
distant hills instead of allowing them to dissolve in air and space. 
Thus, it will be seen that Cézanne’s space is not fixed according to 
the rational laws of scientific perspective, linear and aerial, dominat- 
ing most Western art since the Renaissance; instead, he has looked 


“to Emile Bernard, 1905, Rewald: Paul Cézanne Letters, p.251. 

* conversations with E. Bernard and K.-X. Roussel, in preface to exhibition 
catalogue, Le centenaire du peintre indépendant Paul Cézanne, Paris, 1939, 
quoted in Bernard Dorival: Cézanne, New York and Paris, 1949, p.102. 

*to Emile Bernard, 15th April, 1904, E. Bernard: Souvenirs sur Paul Cézanne, 
Paris, 1920, p.72-73, (5th ed.). 
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at nature with fresh eyes, and represented it, always with reference 
to the demands of the picture, from a multiple point of view, actually 
approaching more nearly the variety, the changing focus, with which 
we observe nature, instead of from a single, arbitrarily fixed, un- 
changing view-point. By this means, Cezanne led the way toward 
a new pictorial form, to become known as Cubism. It is also worth 
noting that the above effects achieved in Cézanne’s paintings are 
sometimes surprisingly close to those obtaining in Chinese painting, 
a resemblance which is even apparent in his handling of the small 
color planes, like the brushstrokes of a Chinese landscape painter, 
repeating and varying the direction and shape of the laiger areas. 


The open handling on the left side of the Oberlin picture, like a 
photographic image out of focus on the edges,’ may be an unfinished 
portion of the canvas, or it may be a deliberate device to open up the 
somewhat restricted space. It is certainly a means which he used 
often enough, and which many of his imitators have run to the 
ground. Whether, in the Viaduct at L’Estaque, this loose section 
indicates an “unrealized” attempt or a presage of later developments 
is hard to say; but we can quote in this connection a passage from 
a letter to Emile Bernard: “Now being old, nearly 70 years, the 
sensations of colour, which give light, are the reason for the abstrac- 
tions which prevent me from either covering my canvas or continu- 
ing the delimitation of the objects when their points of contact are 
fine and delicate; from which it results that my image or picture is 
incomplete.” 


It is an axiom that Cubism arose in large measure through a 
study of Cézanne’s paintings as exhibited in Paris in the early years 
of this century, at the Salon des Indépendants the Salon d’Automne, 
and in dealers’ collections, notably that of Ambroise Vollard. In 
1908, Georges Braque painted, at L’Estaque, several Cézanne-inspired 


* The extent, if any, by which Cézanne was affected by photography would 
be an interesting subject of study. The Self Portrait, 1861, Paris, Lecomte 
collection, is surely painted from a photograph of the same year, repr. in 
Rewald: Paul Cézanne, figs. 9, 10. In the same book, Rewaid published a 
photograph, fig. 59, almost identical with Cézanne’s Melting Snow at Fon- 
tainebleu, fig. 58. The picture was painted about 1880, and was in the col- 
lection of Claude Monet. 

__ Bernard, 23rd October, 1905, Rewald: Paul Cézanne Letters, p.251- 
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canvases, some of the same subject as the Oberlin one.’ The jury of 
the 1908 Salon d’'Automne rejected these canvases, and the story is 
often told that Matisse, an officer of the Salon, referred to these pic- 
tures by Braque as being composed of “little cubes”. Although Ma- 
tisse himself does not recall originating the word, it was certainly 
used by the critic, Louis Vauxcelles, in describing Braque’s pictures 
exhibited by Henry Kahnweiler in November, 1908. During the 
next few years, Braque and Picasso developed Cubism. 

By studying the Picasso Verre d’Absinthe, 1911, in the Oberlin 
collection, together with the Cézanne Viaduc a I'Estaque, one can 
see how great is the Cubist debt to the earlier master. Most obvious 
is the similarity of brushwork in short separate strokes, although in 
the Picasso their direction is more arbitrary and the variety in the 
thickness of the paint itself adds an element of surface texture, which 
Cézanne deliberately, and increasingly, restrained. There is greater 
spatial depth in the Cézanne, the volumes and planes in the Picasso 
moving in a somewhat shallower space. There is in both a piling-up 
of the clearly defined planes, in the Picasso more sharply edged, 
and more obviously reduced to geometric forms. It is this study of 
planes and the fluid passage, or the continuity between planes, colors, 
tone-values, and spatial locations, where we can find the greatest 
similarity between these two particular pictures. Emile Bernard 
quotes Cézanne as saying, “I see planes overlapping each other.. .”” 


It is the relation of planes, large and small, to each other and to 
the total organization of the picture, which holds a most important 
key to the understanding of the influence of Cézanne on Cubism. 
This aspect he exploits still more extensively in his later oils and 
watercolors, but, even here, little more than a cursory observation is 
needed to discern this element. Sometimes the planes intersect, 
sometimes overlap, sometimes open up into each other; clearly they 
are transparent, as they “overlap each other”. Joachim Gasquet re- 
phrases a statement which Cézanne made to him: “Planes in color, 
planes! The colored spot where the spirit of the planes unites, where 
the prismatic glow (is) attained, where the planes meet in the sun. I 
form my planes with the colors on the palette, do you understand ... 
One must see the planes. . . Distinctly ... But one must arrange them, 


® Viaduct at L’Estaque, 1908, Flechtheim collection, repr. in Carl Einstein: 
Die Kunst des 20. jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1926, p.297. The Oberlin Vlaminck: 
Landscape with Village, 1911/12, is also obviously influenced by Cézanne. 


* Bernard: op. cit. p.91. 
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fuse them. They must be made to turn and interlock simultan- 
eously.”"" One does not need to have studied “simultaneity” and 
“space-time” in modern painting in order to observe this principle of 
transparency; one has only to look at modern architecture with its 
fluid space, movable walls, large window areas, or at advertising art, 
and countless examples of contemporary industrial design, in its use 
of the new transparent materials. 


In pointing out analogies between our Cézanne and Picasso, one 
must not overlook the very great differences. We have already men- 
tioned certain purely pictorial dissimilarities. The Picasso has gone 
several steps further in the analysis of the “play of planes”. It ap- 
pears more complicated; there are more frequent, more arbitrary, and 
more sudden shifts in value, volume, and spatial location. (Like the 
Cézanne, this activity is less concentrated on the outer edges, par- 
ticularly on the right side.) But the most profound difference is to 
be found in the attitude of the artist toward his subject. For Picasso, 
the significance of the objects, as such, the glass of absinthe, the 
spoon, the table, has been minimized in his intellectual, aesthetic 
study; it is the picture itself which has become the object to him. 
Cézanne’s painting is no less intellectual in the probable amount of 
mental activity expended; but it is obviously a devoted study of a 
particular scene in nature, controlled by the mind of the artist. In 
spite of his “distortions” and innovations, Cézanne’s faithfulness to 
nature remains constant, although it is far from just a literal render- 
ing of the outward aspect of nature. In 1904 he wrote to Bernard: 
“Literature expresses itself by abstractions whereas painting by means 
of drawing and colour, gives concrete shape to sensations and _per- 
ceptions. One is neither too scrupulous nor too sincere nor too sub- 
missive to nature; but one is more or less master of one’s model, and 
above all, of the means of expression.”” In 1906, a month before his 
death, he wrote again to Bernard: “You must forgive me for con- 
tinually coming back to the same thing; but I believe in the logical 


1 Joachim Gasquet: Cézanne, Paris, 1921, p.92. This book is in the form of 
conversations between Cézanne and Gasquet, who was a poet, which is 
apparent in his presentation of Cézanne’s statement: “Les plans dans la 
couleur, les plans! Le lieu coloré ot l’ame des plans fuisonne, la chaleur 
prismatique atteinte, la rencontre des plans dans le soleil. Je fais mes plans 
avec mes tons sur la palette, comprenez-vous...I] faut voir les plans... 
Nettement ... Mais les agencer, les fondre. Il faut que ¢a tourne et que 
¢a s’interpose a la fois.” 


® to E. Bernard, 26th May, 1904, Rewald: Paul Cézanne Letters, p.237. 
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development of everything we see and feel through the study of 
nature and turn my attention to technical questions later; for tech- 
nical questions are for us only the means of making the public feel 
what we feel ourselves and of making ourselves understood. The 
great masters whom we admire can have done nothing else.”” 


What can this picture give us from the point of view of “feeling”? 
Cézanne’s expression, in thoroughly pictorial terms, of the trees and 
rocky cliffs rising above the viaduct at L’Estaque can lead the ob- 
server to an awareness of the permanent order, austerity, silence, and 
majesty which Cézanne found in nature. But, in his words, “talks 


on art are almost useless”. 

Fortunately, Oberlin now owns a fine example of Cézanne’s 
work, and, by studying the original painting itself, one can learn 
more about the artist and his significance than words can convey, 
and one can come to understand why his masterpieces are treasured. 


ELLEN JOHNSON 


8 to E. Bernard, 21st September, 1906, ibid, p.266. 

4 to E. Bernard, 26th May, 1904, ibid. p.236. In the last years of his life, 
Cézanne reversed his habitual shy and suspicious manner, and receiv 
warmly the young painters who came to him. But, one cannot help think- 
ing that occasionally he became a trifle bored with the insistent theorizing 
of “Emilio om Ro one of the most distinguished aesthetes”, as he 
calls him in a letter to his son, Paul, 13th September 1906, ibid. p.263. 


Description: 
Le viaduc a4 VEstaque. Oil on canvas, 17% x 21 inches (44 x 53 cms). 


Bibliography: 


Glaser, Kurt, “Die XXVI. Ausstellung der Berliner Sezession”, in Die 
Kunst, July 15, 1913, p.427; Denis, Maurice, “Cézanne”, in Kunst und 
Kiinstler, vol. 12 (1914) p.215; Dormoy, Marie, “La Collection Schmitz 
a Dresde”, in L’Amour de l’Art, VII, (1926) p.341; Waldmann, Emil, 
“La Collection Oscar Schmitz”, in Documents 6/II (1930), p.320; Ven- 
turi, Lionello, Cézanne, Paris, 1936, vol. II, pl. 111, no. 401; Wilden- 
stein & Cie., La Collection Oscar Schmitz, Paris, 1936, no. 12, p.36. 
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Exhibitions: 

1913 Berlin, XXVI. Ausstellung der Berliner Sezession 

1932 Zurich, Kunsthaus, Sammlung Oscar Schmitz (no. 29) 

1933 Zurich, Kunsthaus, Franzdsische Malerei aes 19. Jahrhunderts 
(no. 78) 

1947 New York, Wildenstein & Cie., Loan Exhibition of Cézanne 
(no. 21) 

1948 New York, Wildenstein & Cie., Six Masters of Post-Impression- 
ism (no. 4) 


Collections: 


Ambroise Vollard, Paris 
Paul Cassirer, Berlin 
Oscar Schmitz, Dresden 
Basel, Museum (loan) 


Wildenstein & Cie. 


ART MUSEUM LIBRARY — 1949 


Almost 500 books were acquired by the Museum Library in 
1949 bringing the total number of the collection close to 15,000. In 
recent purchases emphasis has been on scholarly works in all fields 
and on completion of various series. Thirty-five volumes on different 
provinces and cities of the Bau-und Kunstdenkmiiler series were add- 
ed so that we are approaching our goal of owning the complete series 
which inventories all of the art monuments and objects in Germany. 
Volume XXXIV, an almost unobtainable volume of the Thieme- 
Becker Kiinstler-Lexikon, published in Germany during the war 
years, was purchased, as was the final volume, Volume XXXVI. Man 
valuable acquisitions were made in the modern field, both of illus- 
trative and documentary works. Of special note are two catalogues 
raisonnées; De la Faille’s L’oeuvre de Vincent Van Gogh and Ven- 
turi’s Cézanne. Rare books have not been neglected, however. The 
Catalogo ragionato dei Libri d’Arte e d’Antichita posseduti dal Conte 
Cicognara, Pisa, 1821, which is an invaluable bibliographical aid 
was purchased, as were several important early editions of works 
by André Félibien. The project of duplicating the books on architec- 
ture in the library of Thomas Jefferson continues. Seven volumes 
were added to this collection during the year so that more than 
two-thirds of the duplicates are now in the library. 


F.F. P-K. 
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DR. LUDLOW’S GIFT OF KOREAN ART 


A recent important gift of Korean objects, many of which were 
hitherto unrepresented in our collection, has come from Dr. A. I. 
Ludlow of Cleveland. Though Dr. Ludlow had no first hand con- 
nection with Oberlin, his close association with two of our most 
generous benefactors, Dr. Dudley Peter Allen and Mrs. Allen (who 
later became Mrs. F. F. Prentiss), has drawn his interest our way. 
For five years after his graduation from Western Reserve University 
Medical School he worked with Dr. Allen, and in 1910 was sent to 
Korea where he was put in charge of surgery and was director of 
research at the Severance Union Medical College at Seoul, Korea. 
Dr. Ludlow held this position for twenty-six years, until his retire- 
ment. During the first World War he and Mrs. Ludlow headed a 
Red Cross unit in Siberia, which at that time was one of the rare 
instances when a wife was allowed to accompany her husband so 
close to the front lines. 

Medicine alone did not claim Dr. Ludlow’s entire interest while 
in Korea for it was there that he selected with rare good taste a col- 
lection of Korean ceramics and other objects, which he has shared 
with the Cleveland Museum, the Western Reserve [listorical So- 
ciety, the Buffalo Museum of Science, and Oberlin. 

Among the objects listed elsewhere in this bulletin there are 
fourteen excellent examples of the distinctive Korean celadon mor- 
tuary pottery of the Kory6 dynasty (935-1392 A.D.). We are par- 
ticularly pleased to have one of the graceful melon-form wine pots 
which are typically Korean, as is the muted grey-green tone of its 
mat glaze. The five bowls are each decorated with a different incised 
design, including the phoenix and various floral patterns. The three 
miniature pigment boxes, used for rouge and powder, remind one 
that even in the grave a Korean lady wished to be conscious of her 
appearance. One gentleman's portrait is our first example of the 
delicate, precise Korean figure painting. A large group of household 
utensils for the preparing and serving of meals, and wood carving 
used in temple rituals, and chests richly decorated with brass, give a 
vivid picture of the life of the people whom Dr. Ludlow served 
during his long stay in Korea. 

This gift comes as a welcome addition to our fast growing Ori- 
ental collection. 


H.B.K. 
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PICASSO'S DRAWING, WOMAN WITH A FAN 


The museum has been fortunate to acquire through purchase a 
pen drawing, Femme 4 I’éventail, from the so-called “rose” period of 
Picasso.’ It was drawn at Paris in 1905, it would appear, possibly 
as a step in the preparation and study for the similar oil painting 
which we have reproduced here below, now belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Averell Harriman, and which is signed, and dated 1905. 


Our drawing is a vigorous sketch, fresh, and one can detect but 
a slight remnant of the preceding years’ styles, and no traces of 
academy rule. It is possible that the heavy outline and the bold plac- 
ing of the figure on the paper indicate a knowledge of the work 
of Matisse and the Fauves which had recently come to the fore in 
this same city; but it must likewise be considered whether the manner 
in which Picasso's pen searches for the outline, and finding it, at 
the same time and in the same ink embodies the shadows of the ad- 
jacent atmosphere, does not indicate that he had also been looking 
at drawings by Rembrandt. In our drawing a curious quality of sus- 
pended animation, almost irreality, impresses anyone who contem- 
plates it for a length of time. 
The figure has substance, 
but its shadows are not cast 
by any fixed light source. 
This effect is achieved at 
least in part through those 
same heavy lines, which do 
not appear as shadows cast 
by the figure in accordance 
with our experience of ac- 
tuality, but rather impress 
one as shadows gathered 
from all sides. This quality 
has been retained to a de- 
gree in the painting which 
so closely resembles the 
drawing. 

The juxtaposed pictures 
serve to demonstrate Picas- 
so’s desire for seizing the 
whole idea of an image, 
making and remaking it out 
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of the original motifs in successive new pictures—the same process 
which will be at work soon after this in his cubist period. Here, 
for example, the drawing would most likely have been abstracted 
directly from the image of a model seated in a relaxed pose before 
the artist. In the transformation of art, the right hand in the larger 
oil painting has been raised, the fan alerted above the lap, the cos- 
tume and pose made more taut, and a new dramatic image has 
emerged from the artist’s mind. Picasso has said little for publication 
about his art, but pertinent to the transformation before us are 
statements he made in 1935— 


“In the old days pictures went forward toward comple- 
tion by stages. Every day brought something new. A 
picture used to be a sum of additions. In my case a 
picture is a sum of destructions. I do a picture—then 
destroy it. In the end, though, nothing is lost... 


“A picture is not thought out and settled beforehand. 
While it is being done it changes as my thoughts 
change... 


“When I begin a picture, there is somebody who works 
with me. Toward the end I get the impression that | 
have been working alone — without a collaborator”. 
(Conversations avec Picasso as reported by C. Zervos).’ 


Such observations, confirming as they do what these two pictures 
suggest of Picasso's conception and execution of a work, help to ex- 
plain why it is that although ours may be a preliminary drawing for 
the painting, it is nevertheless complete and satisfying in itself. 


C.P.P. 


* 49.80. Formerly in the collection of M. Vladimir Raykis, Paris, 12% x 8% 
inches. Black ink on tan paper. Signed lower right in pencil, Picasso. 


‘Sen Alfred H. Barr, Picasso, Fifty Years of His Art, New York, 
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MUSEUM EVENTS, 1949-1950 


Charles P. Parkhurst was made Director of the Museum, Sep- 
tember, 1949, succeeding Clarence Ward, who has retired to an 
active life of teaching at Berea College and Johns Hopkins. 


Innovations 


In September the first accurate count and record of attendance 
was begun. In consequence we have discovered, much to our surprise 
and pleasure, that an average of 2000 people visit the museum each 
month, some of whom come in groups as members of clubs from 
Cleveland, Ashland, Wellington, Amherst and other nearby towns. 

Five movable walls, 8 by 6 feet, were designed to increase the 
space for exhibition in the galleries, and to facilitate the installation 
of traveling exhibitions in interesting and varied arrangements. 


Exhibitions 
Major exhibitions of the year have included: 


Max Weber, Drawings and Gouaches 
Inexpensive Prints for Purchase 
Photographs by Elizabeth Timberman (Oberlin °31) 
Christmas Exhibition (arranged from the museum collection) 
Classical, Medieval, Renaissance and Modern Sculpture 
Fashion or Function? (a quiz exhibition) 
Sculpture by Painters 
Loans made to other museums 
Five objects from the museum collection have been lent to special 
exhibitions in the following museums: 
To the Chicago Art Institute, “Portrait of General Kosciusko” 
by Benjamin West 
To the Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, Mexico City, 
“Nina” by Diego Rivera 
To the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, “Composition” 
by Léger 
To the Cleveland Museum of Art, “Wild Horses” by Henry 
Keller 
To the University of Michigan, Chinese gilt bronze lion of 
the T'ang dynasty 
19 


Loans to the miuseunt 


Loans to the museum from other collections have greatly enriched 
the opportunities for the students and general public. They include 
Lachaise’s “Standing Woman” and Brancusi’s “Mlle. Pogany” from 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, a 4th Century B.C. Greek relief 
of a horseman from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Veit Stoss’ 
“Weeping Virgin” and Riemenschneider's “St. Jerome” from the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

In addition a number of works of art of outstanding quality have 
been exhibited through the kindness of private owners, including 
Professor Frederick B. Artz, Professor and Mrs. J. C. McCullough, 
Messrs. Harry Sperling, André Weil, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bozo Maric, Wildenstein & Co., M. Knoedler & Co. 


Oberlin Friends of Art 


A private opening and tea for the January sculpture exhibition 
was held for the Friends of Art, at which time the handsome silver tea 
and coffee service given to the museum by Mrs. Anna B. Meldrum 
was christened. A list of the members, of the Oberlin Friends of Art 
will be found on the back cover of the bulletin. Those wishing to 
join may telephone or write to Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator. 


H. B. K. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION 


PAINTING 


Austrian, second half of 15th century. 
(Grossgmain Master?). St. Augustine 

Tempera on panel. 26% x 17% in. 
(50.12) 

Monroe Memorial (Gift of Mrs. 
Charles E. Monroe) (reproduced 
p-22) 


Hans Burgkmair(?), 1473-1531, Ger- 


man. Portrait of a Young Man 
Oil on panel. 13% x 9% in. (49.89) 
Prentiss Purchase Fund 


Martin van Heemskerck, 1498-1574, 
Dutch. Pair of monochrome panels, 
Samson and Jupiter (?) 

Oil on panel. 18% x 6% in. (49.81) 
18% x 5% in. (49.82) 

Charles F. Olney Fund (reproduced 
p-24) 


Joos de Momper, 1564-1635, Flemish. 
Mountain Landscape 

Oil on panel. 19 x 36 in. (48.321) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


Paul Cézanne, 1839-1906, French. 
Le Viaduc a l’Estaque (1882-1885) 

Oil on canvas. 1734 x 21% in. (50.3) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund and Prentiss 
Purchase Fund (reproduced p.4) 


Carl Frederick Gaertner, 1898- , 
American. Easter Evening (1949) 

Gouache on cardboard. 18 x 30 in. 
(49.238) 

Gift of the artist 


Aaron Bohrod, 1907- , American. 
Kiosk, Paris 

Gouache. 11% x 7% in. (50.5) 

Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 


Chinese, Ming dynasty, 14th cen- 
tury. Chung K’uei (?) 

Watercolor on silk. 34% x 13% in. 
(49.75) 

Gift of Genevieve Brandt 


Korean, 19th century. Portrait of a 
Man 

Watercolor on silk. 30% x 15% in. 
(49.90) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Korean, 19th century. Festival of 
Poetry 

Watercolor on paper. 14% x 266% in. 
(49.220) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


DRAWINGS 


Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 1696-1770, 
Italian. Figure 

Ink and wash. 9% x 7% in. (49.14) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


Thomas Rowlandson, 1756-1827, Eng- 
lish. Choosing the Trousseau 

Ink and watercolor. 4 7/16 x 7 5/16 
in. (49.13) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


Carl Hofer, 1878- , German. 
Woman at a Table 

Ink and Wash. 22% x17% in. (49.7) 

Prentiss Purchase Fund 


Pablo Picasso, 1881- , Spanish. 
Woman with a Fan (1905) 

Ink. 12% x 8% in. (49.80) 

Charles F. Olney Fund (reproduced 
p-17) 
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PRINTS 


Elizabeth Keith, 20th century, Amer- 
ican. 8 prints of Chinese street 
scenes 

Woodcut. (49.233) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Kunisada, 1786-1865, Japanese. 
Woman Musician 

Woodcut. 357 x 242 mm. (49.232) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


S. Sugisaki and Y. Urushibara, Jap- 
anese. Facsimile of Ku K’ai Chih 
Scroll, Admonitions of a Female 
Historian (pub. 1912) 

Woodcut, hand painted. 93% x 138 
in. (48.25) 

Gift of Mrs. Donald W. Evans 


TEXTILES 


Italian (Lucca/Venice) early 15th cen- 
tury. Brocaded Velvet 

1834 x 29% in. (49.72) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


French, c. 1500. Mille Fleur Tapestry 
96 x 93 in. (49.8) 
R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


Italian, 16th century. Velvet 
29% x 61% in. (49.25) 
R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


French, 18th century. Aubusson Tap- 
estry, Cupid and Psyche 

84 x 114 in. (49.73) 

Gift of Mrs. Lilian A. Peck in me- 
mory of Samuel W. Peck 


Italian (Venice). Brocatelle with Land- 
scape Medallions 
20 x 71% in. (49.9) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection) 


Italian, c. 1600. Silk Brocade 
224% x 36 in. (49.11) 
R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


French, 18th century. Satin Lampas 
21% x 125 in. (49.10) 
R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


Italian, c. 1600. Velvet 
23 1/3 x 37 in. (49.26) 
R. T. Miller Jr. Fund (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


French, 19th century. Silk Brocade 
224% x 39% in. (49.24) 
Gift of Mabel Choate (Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection) 


Japanese, 19th century. 3 Obis 
Silk. (49.217-49.219) 
Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Chinese, 20th century. Silk Brocade 
27 x 164 in. (49.216) 
Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


CERAMICS 


American ?, 19th century. Decorative 
Plate, Box with Red Riding Hood 

Porcelain. Diam.: 9% in. (48.302), 
4% x 1% in. (48.304) 

Gift of Mrs. A. B. Meldrum 


Korean, Koryd dynasty, 924-1392 
A.D. 15 Pieces of Mortuary Pottery 

Celadon. (49.100-49.107, 49.221-49.- 
227) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow (reproduc- 
tion p.15) 


Chinese, 19th century. 3 Vases 
Porcelain. (49.213-49.215) 
Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Chinese, 19th century. Gravy Boat 
Porcelain. 3% x 4% in. (48.301) 
Gift of Mrs. A. B. Meldrum 


Japanese, 1870. Vase 
Glazed terra cotta. 10 x 7 in. (49.79) 
Gift of Mrs. James B. Thomas 
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METALWORK 


Egyptian (Karnak), 18th dynasty, c. 
1500 B.C. 2 Statuettes of Osiris 
Bronze. H.: 3% in. (49.59), H.: 6% 
in. (49.70) 

Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 

Egyptian (Karnak), after 700 B.C. 
Statuette of Osiris 

Gilt Bronze. H.: 4% in. (49.58) 

Elizabeth Zachery Bequest 

Egyptian (Karnak), after 700 B.C. 
Statuette of Isis and Horus 

Gilt Bronze. H.: 3% in. (49.57) 

Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 

Egyptian, Coptic. Duck 

Bronze. 1% x 1% in. (49.65) 

Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 

Spanish, 1545. Baldachin 

Silver. 102 x 48 x 48 in. (49.6) 

Gift of Haig M. Prince 

Chinese, Ming dynasty, 19th century. 
Mirror 

Bronze. Diam.: 4% in. (48.304) 

Gift of Mrs. A. B. Meldrum 

Mongolian, 19th century. Milk Jug 

Copper with brass and enamel. 
H.: 12 in. (49.99) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 

Korean, 19th century. 19 Sets of 
Charms 

Bronze. (49.111-49.129) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 

Korean, 19th century. 3 Rice Spoons 

Bronze. (49.108-49.110) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 

Korean, 19th century. Pair of Chop- 
sticks 

Bronze. 11% in. (49.230) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 

Korean, 19th century. Mirror 

Bronze. Diam.: 6% in. (49.231) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 

Korean, 20th century. Dinner Service 

Pewter. (49.130-49.149) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


FURNITURE 


Korean, 19th century. 2 Chests 
Wood and brass. (49.228-49.229) 
Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


IVORY AND WOOD CARVING 


Egyptian. Female Statuette 
Wood. H.: 2% in. (49.67) 
Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 


Italian, 18th century. Sculpture Base 
Painted wood. 5% x 9 in. (49.88) 
Gift of Eugene Garbaty 


Korean, 19th century. 2 Pairs of Dogs 

Wood. H.: 12% in. (49.91, 49.92), 
15 x 13 in. (49.97, 49.98) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Korean, 19th century. Dragon Candle- 
stick 

Wood. H.: 32 in. (49.93) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Korean, 19th century. 3 Drumsticks 

Wood. 20 in. (49.94), 13 in. (49.95, 
49.96) 

Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


Japanese, 19th century. 61 Netsukes 
Ivory. (49.150-49.212) 
Gift of Dr. A. I. Ludlow 


JEWELRY AND GEMS 


Egyptian. 8 Necklaces 
(49.52-49.56, 49.60-49.62) 
Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 


Egyptian. Scarabs, Amulets, etc. 

(49.51, 49.63, 49.64, 49.66, 49.68, 
49.69) 

Elizabeth Zachary Bequest 


French, c. 1800. Lady’s Watch 

Gold. Diam.: 1% in. (49.74) 

Gift of Mrs. Oscar Jaszi (Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection) 


Nore: This partial accessions list will be continued in the next number of 


the BuLLETIN, soon to be issued. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director 


Hazel B. King, Curator Delbert Spurlock, Building Superin- 
Frances Fall Keller, Librarian tendent 
Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director Sergey Podwalny, Building Engineer 
Louise S. Richards, Assistant to the 

Curator Maurice Morey, Custodian 


MUSEUM PURCHASES COMMITTEE 


William E. Stevenson Hazel B. King 

Frederick B. Artz Donald M. Love 

Andrew Bongiorno Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 
Edward Capps, Jr. Margaret R. Schauffler 

Ellen Johnson Wolfgang Stechow 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Charles P. Parkhurst, Head 


Paul B. Arnold Mila Johnston Mitchell 

Edward Capps, Jr. Margaret R. Schauffler 

Ellen Johnson Wolfgang Stechow 

ASSISTANTS 

Frances McPherson Burkam H. Chloe Hamilton 

Sarah Eysenbach Dimon Mary L. Meihack 
PUBLICATIONS MUSEUM HOURS 

The Bulletin (illustrated), Monday through Friday 

color reproductions, 1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P. M. 

photographs and postcards Saturday and Sunday 


are on sale at the museum. 2:00-4:00 P. M. 


OBERLIN 


FRIENDS 


OF ART 


LIFE MEMBERS 


B. Artz 

K. Barry 
Alice Keep Clark 
Erwin N. Griswold 
Henry J. Haskell 
Philip L. Kelser 
Mrs. Philip L. Kelser 
Louis E. Lord 
Elizabeth Porter 
Haig M. Prince 
Louise S. Richards 
RK. H. Stetson 

Frank C. Van Cleef 
Clarence Ward 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Merle Andrews 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Arnold 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Artz 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker 
Edwin W. Brouse 

Adele Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Val Clear 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe 

Paul Drey 

Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick 

Cc. C. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Kennick 
Mrs. Hazel B. King 

Philip C. King 

Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Linn 

Donald M. Love 

Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Nord 


The O’Donnell Paint & Wall Paper Co. 


Mrs. Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr. 
Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Richards 
Richard Ripin 
Mr. and Mrs. David M. Robo 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Schempp 
. and Mrs. Wolfgang Stechow 
. and Mrs. George LeRoy Smith 
. and Mrs. William E. Stevenson 
. and Mrs. Blair Stewart 
and Mrs. L. A. Stidley 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert = Tufts 
Mrs. Lucien T. Warn 
Mr. and Mrs. Beatty 3. Williams 
Barbara Wriston 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Zinser 


MEMBERS 


Mrs. Earl F. Adams 
Joseph A. Baird, Jr. 
C. A. Barden 

Rex Mitchell Baxter 
Judith L. Bergstrom 
Franklin M. Biebel 
Karl M. Birkmeyer 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Nancy G. Boucot 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Bradley 


Genevieve Brandt 
Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps, Jr. 
Marian Card 

John L. Conrad 

James S. Constantine 
Mrs. C. H. Cushing 
Dorothy Daub 

Bruce Headley Davis 
Mrs. Stella M. Dickerman 
Andre A. Emmerich 
Helen C. Estabrook 
Elaine Evans 

Elizabeth Fitton 
Elizabeth Foster 

Mrs. Robert R. France 
Frick Art Reference Library 
Chloe Hamilton 

Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover 
Inda Howland 

Indiana University Library 
Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 

Martin G. Jennings 
Harold J. Joachim 

Ellen Johnson 

George H. G. Jones 

F. W. Kaufmann 

C. O. v. Kienbusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Mrs. Donald S. King 
Freeman G. Koberstein 
Elizabeth Lasley 

Mrs. Ben W. Lewis 
Lucy Lewis 

Lloyd G. Linder 

Sarah B. MacLennan 
Milton Girod-Mallon 

Mrs. Anna B. Meldrum 
Mrs. Harold Metcalf 
Mrs. A. M. Miller 

Mrs. Erwin C. Miller 
Jean E. Milligan 

Mrs. Betty Mont 

C. R. Morey 

Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Ella C. Parmenter 

Mrs. Miles H. Robinson 
Mrs. Galen Roush 
Sandusky Art Study Club 
Germain Seligman 

Julia Severance 

Mrs. Paul R. Shafer 
Elizabeth F. Sims 
Patricia A. Smith 

Joseph L. Solomon 

Mrs. Katherine B. Spencer 
Carl B. Spitzer 

Harold Tower 

Curt Valentin 

Robert L. Walters 

Helen M. Wright 
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MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 


A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 


A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to 
the museum 


Invitations to all private receptions and previews of the museum 


Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin Series lectures and 
other major events sponsored by the museum 


A discount on annual subscription to the Magazine of Art 


A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members 
of this department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion 
of the instructor 


Categories of membership: 


Life Members contribute $100 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10 annually 


Members contribute $3 - $10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and the development of its collec- 
tions are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We invite anyone inter- 
ested in the Oberlin College art museum to contribute to its growth by 
becoming a Friend of Art under one of the foregoing groups. 
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